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The Literary Week. 


Tue production of the Poet Laureate’s “‘ Flodden Field ” 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, for one night, has been followed 
by the publication of the tragedy. It makes a volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages and ends thus :— 


Help! Help! What use of help, when hope is none ? 
Thus do I baffle help, and bid farewell 
To life, love, everything ! 

[Stabs herself, and dies. } 


Among the books published during the week we note 
the following :— 


A Lirerary History oF Scortanp. By J. H. Millar. 


Mr. Millar’s volume of seven hundred pages is designed 
to supply an account of the English-speaking Scots from 
the beginning. of the fourteenth century down to the 
present day. It includes literature written in the ver- 
nacular, as well as that written in ordinary literary 
English. Mr. Millar, as a ‘‘ true Scot,” does not claim to 
have altogether avoided a touch of partiality, but he hopes 
“that no constitutional prejudice or bias has led him to 
the unconscious and unintentional mispresentation of the 
views of men with whose temperament and habits of 
thought he may chance to find himself in imperfect 
sympathy.” Some of the chapter headings read: ‘‘ The 
Golden Age of Scottish Poetry”; ‘‘Sir Walter Scott” ; 
“The Rise of Periodical Literature”; ‘‘ The Victorian 
Era: 1848-1880.” ° 


Tae Orrery Papers. Edited by the Countess of Cork and 
Orrery. Two volumes. 


The collection of papers from which the contents of 
these volumes have been mainly selected were chiefly 
made by John, fifth Earl of Orrery, who ultimately 
became also fifth Earl of Cork, though some of the earlier 
poses were evidently compiled by his father, the fourth 

tlof Orrery. The correspondence includes letters written 
to and received from such men as Dr. Barry and Swift. 
A letter dated from ‘‘ Corke, April 3rd, 1737,” opens thus :. 


“Dear Sir,—I am very glad there are twelve thousand 
Pounds worth of Half-pence arrived. They are tweive 
thousand Arguments for your quitting Ireland. I look 
upon you in the same State of the unfortunate 
Achaeminides amidst Gyants and Monsters: Do you not 
remember the Description of Polypheme and his Den?” 
The volumes are full of valuable historical and _ social 
material, and are excellently illustrated by portraits in 
photogravure. 


Masters oF Enauisn Lanpscare Paistinc. J. 8. Cotman. 


David Cox. Peter De Wint. 


The summer number. of the ‘Studio.’ The editor 
claims that this is the first serious effort to do justice to 
the work of these three English masters. Hitherto in books 
and articles they have been represented only by black and 
white illustrations: the present volume contains many 
plates in colour. The essay on Jolin Sell Cotman is 
written by Mr. Laurence Binyon, that on David Cox hy 
Mr. A. L. Baldry, and that on Peter De Wint by Mr. W. 
S. Sparrow. The coloured reproductions have evidently 
been made with great care, and the whole volume is 
interesting and valuable. 


Aut who have the best interests of literature and literary 
ethics at heart cannot fail to be pained by the present 
aspect of the Froude-Carlyle question. The matter has 
practically left the region of decent controversy, and is 
resolving itself into a series of wrangles over the graves of 
people who might surely have been left to rest in peace. 
Personally, we do not care, whether Carlyle or his wife was 
the more to blame, nor do we much care whether Froude 
made certain errors of judgment and fact. What we are 
certain of is that no good cause is served by all this 
raising of unsavoury dust. Sir James Crichton-Browne 
has heralded the fact in the daily press that the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review ”’ is next month to publish a “ conclusive 
answer” by him to Froude’s ‘‘ My Relations with Carlyle,”’ 
recently published by Messrs. Longman, which Sir James 
Crichton-Browne calls fresh ‘‘ Froudacities.”” We suppose 
the thing will drag on until it dies of inanition. 

B 
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Tue welcoming of M. Rostand to his seat in the French 
Academy was an event of more than ordinary interest. 
The youth and astonishing success of the new member 
accounted partly, no doubt, for the enthusiasm of his 
admirers ; but beyond that was the feeling that M. Rostand 
stood for the spirit of reaction against the sordidness and 
unhealthy realism of much of the modern French drama. 
Such a scene would have been impossible in England, but 
in Paris nothing could have been more delightful and 
natural. ‘‘ The Times’” brief extracts from M. Rostand’s 
and the Vicomte de Vogiié’s speeches occupied over a 
column of close type. From M. Rostand’s speech we give 
a characteristic passage :— 


Il faut réhabiliter la passion. Et méme 1’émotion, qui 
n’est pas ridicule. Il est temps de rappeler 4 ces Frangais 
timides qui ont toujours peur de ne pas avoir l’air d’étre 

.nés assez malins, qu'il peut y avoir toute la finesse 
moderne dans un ceil résolu; qu'un certain genre d’ironie 
ne fait plus désormais partie que des élégances de bons 
et que la blague, impertinence dont croient se 
rajeunir les plus bourgeoises sagesses, n’est que le 
monocle par quoi Joseph Prudhomme essaie de remplacer 
ses lunettes! Rien de plus lourd que les désinvoltures. 
Pirouetter, c’est se visser au sol. Le véritable esprit 
est celui qui donne des ailes 4 l'enthousiasme. L’éclat de 
rire est une gamme montante. Ce qui est léger, c’est lame. 
Et voilé pourquoi il faut un thédtre ot, exaltant avec du 
lyrisme, moralisant avee de la beauté, consolant avec de la 
grace, les pottes, sans le faire exprés, donnent des legons 
dime! Voild pourquoi il faut un thédtre podtique, et méme 
héroique! Et je songe,—oh, vous m’en excuserez tout 
Vheure!—je songe 4 ces correspondants qui me faisaient 
sortir quand j’étgis au collége. La plupart, n’admettant pas 
les joies inutiles, me menaient visiter des monuments et des 
musc¢ées, an ronron d'une causerie instructive, et, aprés cette 
honne petite féte didactique, me reconduisaient un peu las, 
et n’en sachant pas davantage. Mais il y en avait un qui 
arrivait brusque, pimpant, la moustache ébouriffée, l’ceil bleu : 
je le vois encore. Il m’enlevait gaiement, me transportait 
dans des paysages bien choisis, et me contait de belles 
histoires de guerre et d’amcur. Parfois un de ses mots avait 
amertume saine d'une feuille de laurier qu’on mache; il 
était jusqu’au soir étincelant sans y tacher, ou profond comme 
par mégarde; il me ramenait ébloui et reposé; il m’avait 
appris de tout sans avoir l’air de rien; j’entends encore sa 
voix charmante ; il s’appelait Villebois-Mareuil. Eh bien, les 
personnages de théitre sont les correspondants chargés de 
nous faire sortir de cet éternel collége qu’est la Vie—sortir 
pour nous donner le courage de rentrer! et sans médire de 
ceux qui, dans notre intérét, nous gétent un peu nos dimanches, 
celui qui nous fait encore le mieux sortir, c'est un héros! 


eleves ; 


In an article called “ Firstliness,” printed in our issue 
of May 8, we said, concerning a character in Miss 
Langbridge’s ‘The Flame and the Flood”: ‘“ One 
remembers a prototype—coarser, less drawn—in the 
gallery of Miss Helen Mathers . . .” Miss Mathers 
writes to us: ‘‘ Like many other obscure, humble persons, 
I sit meekly at the feet of my critics—but I really haven’t 
time to puzzle out slip-shod English—so write to ask you 
if enclosed means ‘ well-drawn.’” It is a curious meekness 
which, sitting at a critic’s feet, announces the imperfection 
of his shoes! The answer to Miss Mathers’ question is so 
simple that it is scarcely an adequate return for her 
confiding letter. ‘‘ Less drawn ”’ means with less drawing. 
A face drawn in outline is less drawn than the same face 
drawn with wrinkles. 


Mr. Percy Wurre has sent to the ‘‘ Author” an extract 
from a letter received by him from a friend who has been 
reading “‘ Evan Harrington ”’ in the original 1861 edition. 
The writer comments on the fact that in the final edition 
“many admirable passages have been cut out and a good 
deal of fun and broad humour has been lost.” He adds 
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that an interesting little paper might be made out of a 
comparison of the tuo editions. ‘The suggestion 1s belated. 
A good many little papers were written on the subject 
some years ago when the complete revised edition was 
being issued. 


On Sunday last there was held in Rome, in the Church 
of San Marcello, an expiatory service to atone to Our Lady 
of Sorrows for certain verses in Gabriele d’Annunzios 
latest volume of poetry, ‘‘ Laus Vite.” The church was 
packed with a devout audience, and when a rumour was 
passed round that d’Annunzio was present, a cry was rait 
*‘ Bring the heretic out.” As a matter of fact the offending 
poet was in Florence, from which stronghold he is said to 
speak with great cynicism of the way in which Roman 
Catholic circles have received his verses. 


Tue Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest cannot, we 
imagine, be feeling particularly happy. Any reasonable 
minded person who has followed the discussion which has 
been slowly developing during the past weeks must be 
convinced that the Trustees have failed in their duty to 
the nation. It is all very well for Sir L. Alma Tadema 
to refer to the Trustees’ critics as ‘‘ foolish persons  ; 
that does the critics no harm and certainly it does the 
Trustees no good. Last week the “Saturday Review 
returned to the attack with unanswerable effect. To the 
plea advanced by certain Academicians that works by 
such men as Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Whistler were 
not for sale “in the ordinary way” the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” replies by taking the year 1892. In that year 
the Chantrey purchases were as follows :— . 


“ Between Two Fires” (F. D. Millet), £350. _ 

“June in the Austrian Tyrol” (J. MacWhirter, A.R.A.), 
£800. 

“The Annunciation ” (A. Hacker), £840. 

“ Solitude” (G. Cockram), £150. 

“Stormy Weather” (L. Rivers), £40. 

“ Life in the Street ” (W. Osborne), £26 5s. 

“ Indian Rhinoceros” (R. Stark), £65. 


Upon which the “ Saturday ” comments :— 


Now we will not discuss the exact class of mediocrity into 
which all these works fall; we will only ask whether no 
works of the distinction required by Sir F. Chantrey and 
otherwise eligible were obtainable at the time of purchase. 
The answer is easy. In that same summer, at a single sale, 
first-rate works by Rossetti and BurneJones, the “Eve of 
S.. Agnes” by Millais, and the “Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine” by Mr. Whistler were dis of. This last 
picture, if we remember aright, was purchased for between 
£400 and £500. Is anyone going to assert that Mr. Hacker’s 
“ Annunciation ” was a picture to be bought in preference at 
double the anoney? Will Sir L. A. Tadema and Mr. 
Frampton put their names to that? Or do they’ consider 
that the English nation made a better bargain when they 
obtained a water-colour by Mr. Cockram (whoever he may be) 
at £150, than the French when Mr. Whistler let them have 

, his Mother’s portrait for £120? 


It is pretty clear that if the Trustees do not take their 
duties more seriously, the interference by Parliament, 
provided for by Chantrey’s will, will have to be invoked. 


A writer in the New York “‘ Critic ’’ has been discovering 
that there are certain resemblances between Mr. Meredith’s 
“Diana of the Crossways” and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
‘Lady Rose’s Daughter.” The resemblances strike ‘us as 
much more superficial than actual. Indeed, they were 
hardly worth pointing out. But we suppose that so long 
as novelists write novels there will be found ingenious 
pursuers of parallels lying in wait. 
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In the same magazine we find a “Defence of Fine 
Writing.” The writer of the article seems to misunder- 
stand our modern use of the phrase. By “‘ fine writing ” 
we nowadays mean writing deliberately forced beyond the 
just use of words, or writing on a note too high for its 
theme. The writer to whom we refer seems to suppose 
that Maeterlinck indulges in fine writing; she adds “and 
probably [he] would not apologise though he were caught 
in the very act of pestienataley and eloquently uttering a 
lovely truth.”’ But to Maeterlinck the derogatory phrase 
“fine writing” could hardly ever be applied. Indeed, 
the writer misses the whole point. We read :— 


The question is, How is the Anglo-Saxon to accustom 
himself to beauty? Could he, by the wearing of smoked 
glasses, mitigate the glare till his eyes became strengthened 
sufficiently for him to look at loveliness without blinking? 
Since he is an idealist in the matter of morals, may we 
not hope that he will presently cease to be a literalist in 
matters of art ? 


The Anglo-Saxon has no need to accustom himself to 
beauty in matters of literature ; he has the most beautiful 
literature in the world from which to draw. No one 
objects to writing which is fine, but the “fine writing’’ of 
certain strenuous strivers after effect has nothing to do 
with the sanity and beauty of true literature. 


One of the authors, whose birthdays fall in June, dealt 
with in the current “‘ English Illustrated Magazine,” is 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s brief summary 
of Mr. Hardy’s outlook and work is quite admirable. He 


writes :— 


To compare the man who has created such poignant scenes 
of pity and terror as the meeting of 'Troy and Bathsheba over 
Fanny’s coffin,-or the discovery of Tess at Stonehenge, or 
Knight clinging to the sea-pinks upon the cliff without a 
name, or Jude and Sue turning back unmarried from the 
altar—to compare such a writer with so undramatic a poet 
as Wordsworth may seem strange, but the comparison is 
inevitable. The resemblance has little to do with the obvious 
love of both for the face of external nature, and their intimate 
knowledge of all her aspects in beneficence or desolation. It 
is not here their secret lies. In spite of their country life and 
country themes, neither of them has any connection with 
idyllic art. To them nature is not the home of prettiness and 
rustic peace, and their men and women have voting whatever 
in common with nymphs and swains. Both love the mankind 
that lies close ‘to the breast of earth, and is as truly sprung 
from her as the grass and trees. In speaking of mankind, 
they never lose sight of this ancient world, so full of strange 
history, so full of unconscious’ influences and associations, 
which for generations have nurtured the children of men and 
form the setting of their lives. 


The analogy is certainly interesting, though the difference 
in temperament between the two writers resulted in very 
different final conclusions. 


Tue “‘ Vanity Fair’ cartoon last week represented Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson. Mr. Benson is an Eton 
master who writes, but he has the faculty of writing 
without any suggestion of the pedagogue—a rare thing in 
men who combine teaching with letters. ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
says that Mr. Benson has been accused of having written 
“Dodo.” The confounding of Mr. Benson’s name with 
his younger brother’s, Mr. E. F. Benson, is natural 
enough, though there is small affinity between their work. 
Mr. A. C. Benson is primarily a poet, and his best prose 
has the quality which perhaps wal the practice of verse 
can give. : 


TuerE reaches us from Aberdeen a cheap little book 
called ‘‘ Knock-about Yarns.” Is the success of ‘“‘ Wee 
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MacGreegor” to result in an inundation of fiction from 
Scottish provincial cities? We are inclined to hope not. 
These “ Yarns” are not very brilliant, and there are a 
great many of them. The first opens thus :— 


Sir, I am regularly riled. One of your writers in “To-Day” 
says: “ The only man of whom there is any record of having 
visited the Island of Lewis is Dr. Johnson.” 

Who is Dr. Johnson, I should like to know ? 

I suspect “J. F. F.” takes advantage of your large circula- 
tion and his position on your staff to advertise his friend 
Johnson. 

Why should his friend Johnson be the only man to visit the 
Lewis ? 


We cannot feel particularly amused. 


THe summer assembly of the National Home Reading 
Union is this year to be held at Ross. <A circular which 
we have received says: “‘Of the charms of the Wye 
Valley it is unnecessary to speak. Herefordshire hos- 
pitality is hardly less famous. The prospects of a 
successful picnic are therefore amply promising.” We 
cannot commend the style of this communication, but as 
the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Owen Seaman, and Mr. 
P. H. Wicksteed are to lecture to the members, no doubt 
the “‘ intellectual feast” promised will be a pleasant aid 
to the picnic. 


WE are shortly to have, from a firm of Edinburgh pub- 
lishers, a series to be known as the ‘‘ Lighthouse Library 
of Great Thinkers.” We do not much care for the 
general title, but the first three volumes are well enough. 
These are to be Pascal’s ‘‘'Thoughts on Religion and 
Philosophy,’’ Marcus Aurelius’s ‘‘ Meditations,’ and 
‘“‘ Essays,” by Schopenhauer. The volumes are to be 
printed on Dutch hand-made paper. 


A nook which has recently aroused a good deal of 
interest in America is Helen Keller’s autobiography, 
“The Story of My Life.” Both Mr. W. D. Howells and 
Mr. Carl Snyder have written about it. A good many 
books reach us from America which we could well spare. 
Such a personal narrative as this we should be glad to 
have. Helen Keller is a woman of many accomplishments, 
though she has neither sight nor hearing. ~ 


In the ‘“‘ Weekly Critical Review” Mr. W. B. Yeats has 
some haunting verses entitled ‘‘ The Happy Townland.”’ 
We quote the two opening stanzas :— 


There is many a strong farmer 
Whose heart would break in two 
If he could see the townland 

That we are riding to; 

Boughs have their fruit and blossom, 
At all times of the year, 

Rivers are running over 

With red beer and brown beer. 

An old man plays the bagpipes 

In a golden and silver wood, 
Queens their eyes blue like the ice 
Are dancing in a crowd. 


The little fox he murmured, 

“0 what of the world’s bane,” 
The sun was laughing sweetly, 
The moon plucked at my rein; 
But the little red fox murmured 
“() do not pluck at his rein, 
He is viding to the townland, 
That is the world’s bane:” 
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M. Marcet Privost, M. Alfred Capus, and M. Gangat, 
agent-general of the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques, 
have been in Russia on a special mission, that mission 
being to try to arrange for the protection of literary and 
(lramatic copyright. They have, says the Paris correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser,” been going quietly about 
visiting their play-writing colleagues, ‘‘and as a result 
are amusing the boulevards with ‘ Russia is the very best 
country in the world,’ messages which read something 
like good advertisements. M. Capus says, ‘ As a result of 
our mission I shall produce ‘La Chatelaine” in St. 
Petersburg in October.’ M. Prévost adds, ‘ And I shall 
bring out my new book “‘ Le Roman des Deux Mondes,” ’ 
while poor M. Gangat chimes in, ‘ And I shell write a full 
report of our journey ’—and many of us are irreverently 
smiling.” 

Tue annual report of the Committee of the London 
Library contains some interesting facts. The total cost of 
the admirable catalogue issued not long ago was £4,250, 
but the gross charge to the special catalogue account has 
been only £3,488 7s. 1ld. The sales up to the end of April 
amounted to £1,361 1s. 10d., and there remain in stock 
1,7 10 copies. The total membership of the library is now 
2,912. 


Bibliographical. 


Mr. G. K. Cnesterton having quoted in his book on 
Robert Browning Mr. Swinburne’s playful lines on “‘ the 
weary and wearisome laureate of Oxonicules ”— 


There was a bad poet named Clough, 
Whom his friends all united to puff, &c., 


a correspondent has been led to ask me when and 
where the little jeu d’esprit first appeared. It was in- 
troduced by Mr. Swinburne (with a variation in the 
second line) into a very interesting essay on “ Social 
Verse”’ which he contributed to one of the magazines in 
1891, and afterwards reproduced in his volume entitled 
‘**Studies in Prose and Verse” (1894). In this essay (it 
is worth recalling) Mr. Swinburne described Clough as 
‘Mr. Lowell’s realised ideal and chosen representative of 
English poetry at its highest in the generation of 
Tennyson and Browning.” Mr. Lowell, of course, never 
said anything of the kind. Turn to his essay on 
“‘ Swinburne’s Tragedies” (in his ‘‘ My Study Windows ”), 
and you will find that what he really wrote was this: 
** We have a foreboding that Clough, imperfect as he was 
in many respects, and dying before he had subdued his 
sensitive temperament to the sterner requirements of his 
art, will be thought a hundred years hence to have been 
the truest expression in verse of the moral and intellectual 
tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards settled con- 
victions, of the period in which he lived.”” I am sure Mr. 
Swinburne did not deliberately misrepresent Lowell; and 
yet reference to Lowell's actual eosle should have been 
easy. 

Mr. Austin’s ‘‘ Flodden Field” made its appearance in 
book form on the morning after the performance of the 
play at His Majesty’s Theatre. There has been some 
wonder that Mr. Tree did not prefer to stage the 
Laureate’s ‘‘England’s Darling” (published in 1895) 
which might have proved, dramatically, stronger. (It 
suggested, by the way, the title of a brochure, published 
in 1898, called ‘‘ Alfred the Great, or England’s Darling 
on the Egyptian Campaign.”) Mr. Austin has always 
shown a penchant for the dramatic form in verse. He 
described his ‘‘ Tower of Babel” (1874) as “‘a poetical 
drama”; his ‘Savonarola” (1881) and his ‘* Prince 
Lucifer’ (1887) were announced as ‘“‘ dramas in verse.” 
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Reference has been made in the daily press to his old 
verse-satire, ‘‘The Season.” This found a critic in the 
‘* Seasoning for a Seasoner” of B. B. Stevens (1861), and, 
indeed, the adverse comments were so numerous that Mr. 
Austin was led to reply in his ‘“‘My Satire and its 
Censors.” Has anybody ever read his first book, 
“Randolph,” published just half a century ago? or his 
“Five Years of It,” which came out five years later? 

While grateful to Mr. A. H. Bullen for now giving 
publicity to the collection of Campion’s Poems which he 
printed privately in 1889, we must not forget to acknow- 
ledge the labours of his predecessors in the popularisation 
of the old poet-musician. First of these may be named J. C. 
Collier, who, in his “Illustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature’ (1863), included some “lyrics of old 
lutenists,” among whom was Campion. Then came Mr. 
Arber in 1880 with “ Lyrics, Elegies, &c.,” of Campion’s, 
included in ‘‘An English Garner.” In 1896 the poet- 
musician was especially honoured, for while Mr. Ernest 
Rhys brought out a collection of his ‘‘ Lyric Poems” in 
small but dainty form, Mr. J. Gray selected ‘‘ Fifty Songs,” 
for which Mr. C. Ricketts designed the ‘‘ borders and 
decorations.” It should be noted that Mr. Bullen includes 
in his book Campion’s ‘‘ Observations in the Art of 
English Poesie ’’ (1602). 

It may be news to some that the late Mr. George Bentley 
was among the literary publishers. It is well known that 
he did not accept without question the verdict of his 
“* readers,”’ and that he took special interest in the editing 
of “Temple Bar.” More than this, it appears from a 
passage in Messrs. Coates and Bell’s ‘‘ Marie Corelli” 
that, just twenty years ago, Mr. Bentley printed for private 
circulation a little green-covered volume of prose essays— 
seven in all—on such subjects as ‘“‘An Evening with 
Erasmus,” ‘‘ An Afternoon with Odd Volumes,” “‘ How 
the World Wags,” and so forth. To this booklet he-gave 
the title of ‘‘ After Business”—which reminds me that 
** After Business Hours” was the title of a comedy by the 
late Augustin Daly. 

Could not Messrs. Newnes have found some other 
translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’”’ than Anster’s with which 
to start their ‘‘ Pocket Classics” series? Surely good old 
Anster has had his day? He figured in Henry ale’ 
“Universal Library” (1883), in Messrs. Routledge’s 
“World Library” (1886), in Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘Hundred Best Books ” (1893), and in last year’s issues of 
the “‘ Unit Library.” Four reprints in twenty years are 
not so bad. Messrs. Newnes are more happily inspired in 
their selection, as their second “classic,” of the memoirs 
of the first Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, though it is 
only ten years since Mr. Jenkins edited those memoirs for 
the “‘ Golden Treasury ” series under the title of ‘‘ The 
Cavalier and his Lady.” 

The two latest additions to Messrs. Routledge’s ‘‘ Half- 
Forgotten Books” are G. H. Rodwell’s ‘“‘Old London 
Bridge” and Albert Smith’s ‘‘ Pottleton Legacy.” The 
latter may pass; but surely “Old London Bridge” is 
more than ‘‘half” forgotten? I do not forget that 
Messrs. Routledge themselves revived the book, in two 
volumes, so recently as 1888. The edition of 1848-9 was 
published with illustrations. In 1861 the story was 
issued in an abridged form. Rodwell wrote, also, ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of an Umbrella” (1845), and ‘‘ Woman’s Love”’ 
(1846). He is, however, likely to be best remembered, in 
the long run, by his books on musical science, and by his 
contributions to the stage (such as ‘“‘My Wife’s Out,” 
“Teddy the Tiler,” ‘‘ I'll be your Friend,” and so on). 
A poor farce lives longer than a poor novel. 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Lucas’s *‘ Lamb.”’ 


Tue Works or Caartes anp Mary Laws. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Vol. I. Miscellaneous Prose, 1798-1834. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

WE suppose that a reviewer, strictly speaking, has nothin 

to do with the human side of web intienaisies, with 

its patience and sacrifice, its hopes and trepidations. He 
is concerned with the result. Yetif imaginative sympathy 
is a necessary part of his equipment, how can he limit it 
to the result? Will he have no vision of his author’s 
long labours of correspondence, transcription, and arrange- 
ment? May he not realise that a man must be older when 
he writes his “‘ Finis” to a long work than when he made 
his first note, and that he may have lived in almost 
monastic submission to his task and ideal? For our part 
we think it proper to remember these things, and after 
careful study of this volume our first impulse is to 
congratulate Mr. Lucas on his approaching release, with 
honours, from a task of much toilsomeness and complexity. 

Literary endurance is not a thing to be taken as a matter 

of course, and he has shown that he possesses it in no 

ordinary degree. In this case, moreover, it has been the 

endurance of the winning runner. We wish to weigh our 

words, but we have no hesitation in saying that this 

volume indicates that the edition to which it belongs will 

od ay years be the indispensable one to all students of 
mb. 

Its note is its abundance and vigilance of help. 
Mr. Lucas has suppressed all impulse to sententious 
comment, and has consecrated his space to discovery and 
elucidation. It may be that some readers will miss that 
touch of the fugleman which most editors of Lamb have 
shown in their notes, but they will at once perceive that 
if Mr. Lucas does not play the tabor of appreciation 
unceasingly, he is unceasing in his attention to more 
practical matters. He gives more information than any 
other. editor has dreamed of giving, and therefore has 
rightly refrained from adding one kind of abundance to 
another. Thus he will give us no critical introductions, a 
denial for which we are thankful in an age when most 
editors insist that we should formally shake hands with 
our oldest friends at their every appearance in the market- 
place. What Mr. Lucas does give us is a body of notes 
of unexampled fulness. This volume alone contains about 
160 pages of them, and many a page contains a dozen 
entries. The personal history, bibliography, allusions, 
and intellectual pedigree (so to speak) of every essay or 
article are studied with a scholar’s passionate interest in 
detail.. This, of course, and not the song and incense 
of appreciation, is the true work of the annotator. The 
result is an edition that is pre-eminently an Elian 
museum, to which the professed student and the ordinary 
reader whose interest has been quickened into inquiry 
must alike come. It was inevitable, as it was to be 
desired, that sooner or later Lamb should receive the 
tribute of unstinted supplementation. For it must be 
remembered that his immaterial charm, his Ariel allusive- 
ness, were built not on air but on earth, not on passing 
fancy but on human experience as he found it in himself, 
his friends, and the complex age in which he lived. 
This tribute he has now received, and it is the concern 
as much of the general reader as of the specialist. 

The present volume disposes of Lamb’s miscellaneous 
prose, that is to say of all his prose except his work for 
children, his extended notes in the ‘‘ Dramatic Specimens ” 
and Garrick Extracts, his prose plays, and his Elia essays. 
Beginning with Rosamund Gray, these Miscellaneous 
writings-are arranged chronologically from 1798 to 1834, 
the year of Lamb’s death. 
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Eighteen compositions are here publicly identified as 
Lamb’s for the first time. In some cases it does not 
appear that Mr. Lucas had to delve the oblivious earth 
very deeply in order to bring them into sight. Eight 
papers in the ‘‘ Examiner,” contributed to a feature called 
‘*'Pable Talk,” can have escaped identification only because 
earlier editors shared the indolence of their reviewers. 
Thus a little piece called ‘‘ A Sylvan Surprise” is proved 
to be Lamb’s by an outlying remark of Hunt’s in his 
essay on the ‘‘ Suburbs of Genoa,” where he says: “‘ C. L. 
could not have been more startled when he saw the 
chimney-sweeper reclining in Richmond meadows.” This 
obviously referred to something of Lamb’s in print, and 
Mr. Lucas has found it in the “‘ Examiner” paper that 
we have just named. Again, the conclusion of some 
‘“* Playhouse Memoranda” has only to be read to be 
recognised as a sketch of the familiar Elia essay, “‘ My 
First Play.”” So, also, in ‘‘A Town Residence” we find 
Lamb’s unmistakeable touch, and a quotation which he 
introduced eight years later into ‘‘ The Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple,” the “ bricky towers” lines of Spenser. 

Just as surprising in its ease (after the event) is 
Mr. Lucas’s discovery of Lamb’s hand in a series of 

apers signed ‘‘ Lepus” in the ‘‘New Times” in 1825. 

hese have never before been identified as Lamb’s, yet 
only search and an ordinary memory were needed to bring 
them to light. For example, there has long reposed in 
Canon Ainger’s edition of the ‘‘ Letters” a letter of 1831, 
written to Landor, in which Lamb complains humorously 
of a family of bores. In this he says :— 


Next, I forgot to tell you I knew all your Welsh annoy- 
ances, the measureless B.’s. I knew a quarter of a mile of 
them. Seventeen brothers and sixteen sisters, as they appear 
to me in memory. There was one of them that used to fix 
his long legs on my fender, and tell a tale of a shark every 
night, endless, immortal. How have I grudged the salt-sea 
ravener not having had his gorge of him! The shortest of 
the daughters measured five foot eleven without her shoes. 
Well, some day we may confer about them. But they were 
tall. Truly, I have discover’d the longitude. 


It is hardly credible that this letter never before linked 
itself in the mind of an editor with the following passage 
in a “Lepus”’ paper called ‘“‘Many Friends” in the 
“New Times” of 1825 (seven years earlier than the 
letter to Landor) and now presented by Mr. Lucas :— 


There was my old friend Captain Beacham—he died some 
six years since, bequeathing to my friendship three stout 

oung men, his sons, and seven girls, the tallest in the land. 

leasant, excellent young women they were, and for their 
sakes I did, and could endure much. But they were too tall. 
I am superstitious in that respect, and think that to a just 
friendship, something like proportion in stature as well as 
mind is desirable. Now I am five feet and a trifle more. 
Each of these young women rose to six, and one éxceeded by 
two inches. The brothers are proportionately taller. ' I have 
sometimes taken the altitude of this friendship; and on a 
modest computation I may be said to have known at one time 
a whole furlong of Beachams. .But the young women are 
married off, and dispersed among the provinces. The brothers 
are left. Nothing is more distasteful than these relics and 
parings of past friendships—unmeaning records of agreeable 
hours flown. There are three of them. If they hunted in 
triples, or even couples, it were something ; but by a refine- 
ment of persecutiou, they contrive to come singly ; and so 
spread themselves out into three evenings’ molestation in a 
week. Nothing is so distasteful as a sight of their long legs, 
couched for continuance upon my fender. They have been 
mates of Indiamen; and one of them in particular has a story 
of a shark swallowing a boy in the bay of Calcutta. I wish 
the shark had swallowed him. 


An heroic feature of Mr. Lucas’s notes is his attempt 
to trace all Lamb’s quotations to their sources. This is 
one of exceptional difficulty, both because of Lamb’s wide 
and curious reading and because he will often quote only 
a couple of words, which might be from prose or verse. 
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One only regret we have in connection with the 
notes, and it is that the Hogarth pictures inserted in them 
for reference were not reproduced, as they might easily 
have been, from original Regu prints, instead of from 
T. Cook’s re-engraved and sometimes reversed prints. 
fascination of Hogarth depends so largely on his niceties, 
and these must have been so keenly enjoyed by Lamb, 
that we could have wished that originals had been 
employed. The reproduction of Gin Lane in Mr. Lucas’s 
pages does not compare well with the one achieved by the 
same process in Mr. Dobson’s ‘“ Hogarth.” The most 
familiar picture in ‘“‘ Marriage ila Mode” is reversed, and 
the preference given to Cook’s ‘‘March to Finchley” 
over Luke Sullivan’s masterly print results in an illustra- 
tion that might have been better. ‘lhe worst instance is 
the boat scene in ‘‘ Industry and Idleness,” with its weird 
Thames banks, and gibbets. What with Cook’s difficulty 
in getting an unreversed print, the different character of 
his line, and the omission of Hogarth’s border and the 
text from Proverbs, this illustration is really not worthy 
of an Elian banquet. 

One of Mr. Lucas’s oddest discoveries is that Lamb 
was once placed in the stocks on a Sunday morning, for 
brawling during church hours, at Barnet. This fact 
bears directly on a paper entitled ‘‘ The Confessions of 
H. V. H. Delamore, Esq.,’’ in which this gentleman is 
made to confess with every humorous circumstance of 
reluctance and self-defence this long-past episode. To Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, whose ‘Side Lights on Charles Lamb ” 
very recently appeared, belongs the credit of discovering 
by search and from internal evidence, that this paper 
is by Lamb. And now Mr. Lucas has supplied ha of 
the fact, which he had already permitted Mr. Dobell to 
ee that the exquisite 5 ers experience was 

mb’s own. His note says :— 

Our evidence, which, fortified by this little article (a dis- 
covery of Mr. Bertram Dobell’s), is very strong, is to be found 
on the fly-leaf on the annotated copy of Wither (see page 453) 
now in the possession of Mr. Swinburne, and originally given 
by Lamb to his friend, John Brook Pulham of the East India 
House, the author of the etched caricature of Elia. On this 
fly-leaf Pulham has recorded that during a country walk on a 
certain Sunday Lamb was set in the stocks for brawling 
while service was in progress. According to Mr. Delamore, 
the indignity was suffered at Barnet, and it was probably, if 
what he says about the short duration of the punishment be 
true, nearly as much a joke on the part of the authorities as 
on the part of Lamb. I cannot find any record of the incident 
in the Barnet archives, but the stocks are still standing, on 
the outskirts of Barnet, on Hadley Green. 

It would be pleasant to pick out more nuggets of 
annotation from Mr. Lucas’s pages, more especially one or 
two of his longer disquisitions. Never, we think, have all 
the questions arising out of Lamb’s ‘“‘ Confessions of a 
Drunkard” been so thoroughly and judicially considered. 
It would be impossible to quote in full a note which 
fills four and a half pages, but we are in agreement 
with Mr. Lucas in his gently expressed dissent from 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson’s theory that Lamb wrote this 
paper of 1813 as a joke at the expense of the Quaker 
editor (William Allen) of the “‘ Philanthropist,” where it 
first appeared. As he says: ‘‘ Lamb’s jokes were always 
jokes, and it is difficult, sitting down to these ‘ Confessions ’ 
with what anticipation we will of humour or whimsicality, 
to rise from them in anything but sadness. They are too 
real for a ‘ flam.’” 

We have left undescribed many of the editor’s careful 
anticipations of his reader’s wants. It must be added 
that Messrs. Methuen have produced an excellent format. 
The page is large and generous, the type admirably clear, 
and the paper has, we think, been chosen with special 
skill. The second of Mr. Lucas’s seven volumes will 
contain the Elian essays, and we understand that the issue 
of all the remaining volumes will be rapid. 
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“The Family of Love.” 


Rise ano Faut or tae Anapaprists. By E. Belfort Bax. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. 6s.) 


In closing the third and tinal volume in his interesting 
study of the Reformation, Mr. Belfort Bax makes an 
ingenuous disclosure. It is evident that the religious 
movements of the middle ages would not have concerned 
him much if it were not for their association with things 
secular. Thomas Miinzer, Jan of Leyden, Jan Matthys, 
and the rest of those who “sought the revindication of 
social justice in the early sixteenth century,” are admitted 
to have had follies and shortcomings; ‘“‘ but,” says 
Mr. Bax, “‘they were, in a sense, the forerunners of 
Modern Socialism, and, as such, let us spare them a 
passing tribute of recognition.” They certainly deserve 
recognition ; but it is surprising to find Mr. Bux making 
it in a spirit scarcely to be distinguished from gratitude. 
Though they were eminent in their way, one would 
hardly expect socialism, or any other ism, to regard them 
as creditable ancestry. Their principles, it is true, were 
not dissimilar from those of certain Protestant com- 
munions to-day. It may be said that they were merely a 
particularly earnest faction in the revolt from Rome. They 
held that each human being had the right of literally 
interpreting the Scriptures according to his “inner 
light”; that any man conscious of a “call” was entitled 
to po seal that “‘they were the true Church of Christ, 
well pleasing to God” ; and that, as Christians resist no 
evil, they ‘‘needed no law courts, nor should ever make 
use of the tribunals.” The Anabaptists of nigh four 
hundred years ago, that is to say, were uncommonly like 
the United Presbyterians of Scotland early in the nine- 
teenth century. Apart from the students who include 
the phenomena of humanity in the purview of natural 
history, not much is known about the “U. P.’s.” About 
them, therefore, an explanatory word may be considered 
relevant. In ‘ Lothair,” Disraeli makes one of his 
characters, a cardinal, announce, as a colossal secret, that 
the new “church” in Scotland was in reality a means 
taken by Rome to bring back the Northmen, and con- 
sequently the English, to the bosom of the Church ; but 
that must have been a mistake. At any rate, the United 
Presbyterians, who at the beginning avowed themselves a 
purely spiritual ‘body, having nothing to do with politics 
and saihing to say to the law, speedily became the 
bitterest sect of worldlings beyond the Tweed. Having 
spent more than half a century in attempting to abolish 
Church and State, two years ago, in despair, they sought 
and obtained union with the Free Church, an organization 
which promotes progress by methods of a Fabian 
kind. 

Like the Voluntaries of later day, the Anabaptists were 
impelled towards departure from their original tenets. 
That was inevitable. Political developments came naturally 
from their creed.— 

Behind the meetings for Bible reading and mutual exhor- 
tation, behind the breaking of bread, the “Sacrament,” were 
duties and obligations and a general regulation of life on the 
basis of common principles, a regulation enforced by the moral 
influence of the members of the community upon each member. 
The rules relating to property, which always involved at least 
the duty of assisting the community alike individually and 
collectively, were obligatory upon every member. These 
rules ranged, as we have seen, from a kind of compulsory 
almsgiving to complete communism. 


The Anabaptists declared all who were not within the fold 
to be an abomination to God; objected to every govern- 
mental function ; and recognised no relation to the State. 
In short, soon they were as much in the hum of secular 
commotion as any modern man what time the floods of 
demonstration are out upon Hyde Park. They came into 
constant collision with the forces of law and order. That, 
however, is far from being the most instructive incident in 
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their history. As theologians generally are, they were 
aggressive in logic, and were not afraid of the results to 
which some of their tenets led.— 


Their a distinction consisted in the dogma that the 

_ elect could not sin. They carried this point so far as to strike 
out of the Paternoster the words “ Forgive us our trespasses.”” 
They appear to have held a kind of antinomian doctrine, 
which has often appeared in the history of theologico-ethical 
speculation, to the effect that the baptised believer might do 
what he liked, since, if he sinned, it affected the body alone, 
with which his soul had no more to do than with any of the 
other things of this world. 


Their otherworldliness had issues which convince us, 
somewhat shockingly, that a certain Tory philosopher was 
not so far out in his reckoning as he seemed to be when, 
some years ago, in what was considered a most scurril 
article, he declared that Socialism would lead to the 
nationalisation of human love as well as to the nationali- 
sation of the land. This seems actually to have happened. 
It was one of the first fruits of the Anabaptist evangelical 
Communism. “The question of property-holding was, as 
may be imagined, a great bone of contention. That of the 
right or duty of cohabitation with a husband or wife (as 
the case might be) who was outside the fold was hotly 
debated.” Indeed, after a process of reasoning which is 
detailed by Mr. Bax, the original Evangelical Socialists 
— oe Heaven plainly meant women “to become 
arlots. 


The antinomian doctrine of course came in here, according 
to which, for the re-baptised, sin was impossible, as no bodily 
act could affect the soul of the believer. “For the women 
did sin in having intercourse with their husbands, but they 
did not sin when having intercourse with brethren, because in 
that case there was a spiritual bond between them.” 


These happenings were in Germany; but our own 
country was not altogether without similar cantrips. 
Anabaptism crossed the sea to England, and in the reign 
of Elizabeth it ‘took definite shape in the form of a sect 
or party calling themselves the Family of Love.” As the 
subjects of good Queen Bess were unsympathetic, the 
revival had to be conducted mainly in secret. At any 
rate, Mr. Bax’s account of what went on in England is 
meagre. “‘ The meetings,” it was written, “‘ were first of 
ail held in Shoemaker’s Alley, in London, beginning at 
four o’clock in the afternoon and sometimes continuing till 
nine o’clock the next morning, which time was spent in 
drunkenness, uncleanness, blasphemous words, filthy 
songs, and mixed dancing of men and women stark 
naked.” It was not a friendly historian who published 
these words ; but a document purporting to be a summons 
to one of the meetings for the promotion of the Cause of 
Progress, which was picked up in a tavern, lends weight 
to the historian’s dark misgivings. It ran as followeth : 
“‘Dear Sister and Fellow Creature, whose sweetness we 
reverence and whose person we adore, whose witty conceits 
we admire and whose subtlety we wonder at, we do by this 
our handwriting enjoin that you personally appear, at the 

lace where we last had some infernal conference, half an 

our past four in the afternoon of the present day.” On 
the Continent, we learn from Mr. Bax’s vivid narrative, 
the Anabaptists formed not a few industrious and highly 
prosperous communities. That is remarkable. A marvel 
of the same sort came about in the United States, where 
in respect of their successful enterprises the Mormons 
were, and are, a cause of envy to the orthodox among the 
neighbouring citizens. England also has witnessed a 
similar thing. It is noteworthy, Mr. Bax writes, that the 
parts of England where the Anabaptists chiefly flourished 
“became the most fruitful seed-ground of Quaker prin- 
ciples. By their contemporaries the Friends were 
uniformly regarded as a sect of Anabaptists, as may be 
seen from the theological literature of the period.” The 
Quakers are notoriously a wealthy people. Unhappily for 
Mr. Bax, they do not show much practical favour to the 
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aspirations of Socialism. It is to his credit that he ‘deals 
so gently with what must seem to him their errors. 
Indeed, our chief critical feeling after reading this book is 
that, though a zealot, Mr. Bax is a capable and sprightly 


historian. 








Fiction. 


Tue Way or Att FLess. 
Richards.) 


Tats posthumous tale by the author of ‘“‘ Erewhon”’ is not 
really the latest of his works. A prefatory note by 
Mr. R. A. Streatfield tells us that it was written between 
1872 and 1884 and then laid aside with the intention that 
some day it should be rewritten. It is extremely charac- 
teristic of Mr. Samuel Butler’s individual temperament and 
outlook upon life, whimsical and discursive in method, 
racy in expression, and full of satire which is often genial 
and occasionally, to our taste at least, a little acrid. 
According to Mr. Streatfield, the work was largely con- 
temporaneous with “Life and Habit,” and may be 
regarded as ‘“‘a practical illustration of the theory of 
heredity embodied in that book.” We regret that we do 
not recall what .Mr. Butler’s precise theory of heredity is. 
What ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh ” chiefly illustrates is. the 
antagonism of the generations, and [its satire is mainly 
levelled at certain more or less unconscious views of 

arental responsibility which the author detects lurking 

eneath the moral pretensions of the British bourgeoisie. 
They may be summed up as “ will-breaking ” :— 

At that time it was universally admitted that to spare the rod 
was to spoil the child, and St. Paul had placed disobedience 
to parents in very ugly company. If his children did anything 
which Mr. Pontifex disliked they were clearly disobedient 
to their father. In that case there was obviously only one 
course for a sensible man to take. It consisted in checking 
the first signs of self-will while his children were still too 
young to offer serious resistance. If their wills were “ well 

roken” in childhood, to use an expression then much in 
vogue, they would acquire habits of obedience which they 
would not venture to break through till they were over 
twenty-one years old. Then they might please themselves : 
he should know how to protect himself: till then he and his 
money were more at their mercy than he liked. 


The narrative, for Mr. Butler is nothing if not biogra- 
phical, carries us through the history of several generations 
of Pontifexes. It is upon the head of the Rev. Theobald 
Pontifex, who has the misfortune to be a priest as well as 
a parent, that the vials of the author’s scorn are most 
liberally poured. And the story culminates in the career 
of the Rev. Theobald’s son Ernest. The will of Ernest 
Pontifex is broken in youth. He grows up with an 
extreme ignorance of the world, which lands him first in 
prison and subsequently in a most undesirable marriage. 
Finally he touches earth, like Antaeus, in the bitterness 
of experience, and rises up to be a man and hate his 
father. A philosophical doctrine as to the formation of 
character by personal experience seems to be at the 
bottom of the book, but it must be observed that Ernest 
Pontifex was much helped in: the task of recovering his 
balance in life by the receipt of an unexpected legacy of 
£70,000. 


By Samuel Butler. (Grant 


—_ —__— 


Tae Smanow on THE Quarter-peck. By Major W. P. 
Drury. (Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d.) 


Ovr habit of specialization has the trick of limiting the 
individual outlook to a particular province, so that a 
modern writer, as a rule, is bright only in a special focus, 
and lacks the universality of the ancients. Major Drury’s 
“province” is the Marine, that unfamiliar amphibian 
with the ribald nicknames, and out of this province Major 
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Drury has brought us much that is amusing with a good 
deal that is new. ‘‘ The Shadow on the Quarter-deck ”’ 
is somewhat violent in its manner, and a shade flamboyant 
in its humour, but both violence and flamboyance are of 
the sort due to an excess of good animal spirits upon an 
uncritical mind. The action is emphasized into melo- 
drama : the humour is, as it were, placarded, but both go 
to make a very boisterous and merry story. It seems that 
Major Drury has had in mind a desire to acquit his 
service from the charges brought against it these many 
years by the men of the Navy proper. He has made his 
hero a bold Major of Marines. He has made his villain (a 
most healthy scoundrel, by the way) a post-captain R.N., 
and the action takes place aboard the latter’s command, 
H.M.S. “ Belligerent.” Without any seeking after effect, 
and in a few suggestive words here and there, Major 
Drury gives a strangely vital picture of the life aboard a 
battleship, both in the wardroom and on the lower-deck. 
The chapter dealing with gun-practice, and the chapter 
telling of a furious gale in the Atlantic, are both admirable. 
Two phrases will show the reader Major Drury’s effective 
power of narrative :— 


Overhead the trucks of the two. military topmasts were 
sweeping great ellipses on the night. 


And 


A little crowd of bare-footed seamen in oilskins came 
skidding along the poop (dodging the charging projectiles 
with cat-like agility). 


Major Drury is more at ease when writing of the rank and 
file than when describing the wardroom mess. His book 
is eminently readable, though we think his talent would 
give us better things if it flowed in deeper channels. 


Aut THe Winners. (John Long. 


3s. 6d.) 


Ts is a volume of sketches, stories and reminiscences, and 
belongs to a class of ‘‘ literature’? which owes much of its 
popularity to the ‘Sporting Times.” It deals with an odd 
world—with odd ideals; a world in which the backing of 
horses is known as “‘ the great game,” in which “ dear little 
women ’”’ put their money on with the “‘ metallicians,” in 
which “‘ the eminent bookmaker” is not Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
of Dickens-land, but one Mr. Henry Steel, of Newmarket 
Heath ; a world in which a heath suggests nothing but 
the odds and champagne or curses to follow, a world of 
dull rowdies in which there is nothing but a previous 
conviction to distinguish a ‘‘ sportsman ” from “‘ one of the 
boys,” nothing but dress to distinguish a duchess from a 
drab. Treated by an artist, or even by a mere humorist, 
this world of squalid ideals might blossom with meaning or 
sparkle with fun. But Nathaniel Gubbins does not stand 
—in the literary sense—far enough away from these 
intolerable cads to get their proper focus. 


By Nathaniel Gubbins. 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tue Kino or Fotty Istanp. By Saran Orne Jewett. 


A volume of eight stories, some of which have already 
appeared in “Harper's,” **Scribner’s,” and ‘‘ The 
Atlantic.” The title story describes a holiday which an 
American man of business spent on a small island near 
the coast of Maine, and of which a fisherman recluse to 
whom it belonged was “‘ King.’ The fisherman’s daughter, 
in her enforced isolation, is a pathetic figure, and the 
story suggests that at her death she was able to impart to 
her new friend ‘‘a legacy of all her unsatisfied hopes and 
dreams.” (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 
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Juicy Jor. By James Bryra. 


Mr. James Blyth believes that the people of the Norfolk 
Marshlands are the most brutalized and degraded inhabi- 
tants of these islands, and he has written this book to 
prove it. ‘In the tragedy of the marshes,” he says, “‘I 
have not inserted a brutal action, not a coarse word, which 
has not’ been actually done or said to my personal 
knowledge, or been within the sphere of probability,” and 
he admits that the purpose of the story is to impel others 
to find a remedy for the state of things which he describes. 
He calls the book a romance, and dedicates it to Mr. Max 
Pemberton. (Richards. 63.) 


Tae Love or Monsieur. By Georce Gress. 


A spirited romance of Stuart times. Monsieur Mornay 
was of the Embassy of France, and when the story opens 
he pays his addresses to the Vicomtesse de Bresac, who 
hates him as a “lady killer” and despises him as a 
foundling. But by a confession of the lady’s guardian, 
who is killed by the hero in a duel, it is revealed that she » 
has no right to the title and that the real Vicomte is none 
other than Monsieur himself. The story moves, rapidly 
through a series of exciting adventures, and the love of 
Monsieur is at length returned. (Harper. 6s.) 


Turee Grass Eves. By Wriuus Le Qvevx. 


One of Mr. Le Queux’s characteristic sensational stories. 
This time the villain is a millionaire who, in the accom- 
plishment of his crimes, makes use, among other ingenious 
devices, of Eastern leprosy imparted by an Abyssinian 
ring. The book opens with a murder and closes with a 
oo and the action passes in England. (Treherne. 

3. 


Tue Misonier or a Gove. By Mrs. Partie CaampPion 


DE ORESPIGNY. 


A Tudor romance by the author of “‘ From Behind the 
Arras,”’ which appeared in the First Novel Library. The 
story opens in the reign of Queen Mary at a feudal 
castle with its courtyard and keep, and “a modern 
wing.” The narrator is the daughter of the lord, a fierce 
baron of the olden time, and the man she loved had nearly 
fallen a victim to the Spaniard, when, in the last chapter, 
we hear the news that “the Queen is dead and the 
Princess Elizabeth has come to the throne.”” (Unwin. 6s.) 


His Davauter First. By Artaur Saersurne Harpy. 


An American story of domestic life. The widow at 
whose house the book opens had received an offer of 
marriage from a friend, whose daughter had views on 
second marriages. “I think it perfectly horrid for 
a@ woman to marry a second time, don’t you? If anyone: 
should ever think of marrying my papa, howI should 
hate her.” This was in a letter to the widow, and forms 
the problem of the story, which suffers somewhat from 
padding. (Harper. 6s.) 


Tae MANNERINGS. By Auice Brown. 


Another American domestic story written in a very 
serious vein and involving a criticism of the bases of 
domesticity. When: Katherine told her friend that she 
was about to leave her husband the latter asked whether 
she had been in love with him. ‘In love with him! 
What does that mean? Imethim inthespring. There’s 
a kind of madness in the spring. We share it with the 
birds,” and so on. There are other problems in the book, 
but they are treated with elaborate and painstaking 
analysis. (Nash. 6s.) 











